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in sleeping and eating. His consequent mental and emotio'nal regression would have
been obvious to any trained observer, although his own family seem to have ignored
it. Through the interest of friends of the family, however, S. was sent in the autumn
of 1922 to the state school for the blind, where he remained, except for short periods,
until Christmas, 1925, He made excellent progress, and yet, when he returned home,
the family indifference and lack of comprehension of his needs persisted. "He was
eager to talk, to exchange ideas, and to learn things about the world. They made no
effort, however, to satisfy his intellectual hunger, attending only to his physical needs."
In the fall of 1926, however, through the influence of a prominent worker with the
blind who had met the young man, he was taken to an eastern school for training.
Because of this experience his family at last became more understanding and sympa-
thetic toward S. and his problems.
Although there were no adequate intelligence tests to measure the ability of this
sort of case, Merry undertook a rather elaborate study of the mental equipment of S.
From both verbal and performance tests it was clear that S. possessed good intelligence,
though not mental superiority.
During the two years when S. was left to himself his speech had practically dis-
appeared. One of the greatest handicaps in relearning was his antipathy for society.
His teachers did all they could to encourage him to communicate with others. They
demonstrated to him that, if he expected others to talk to him, he must speak so that
others might understand him. Although he did not lose all his speech difficulties, he
did finally make such progress that others could readily comprehend him.
S. seems honest, frank, truthful, and good-natured. He resents being considered
inferior, or being treated as a child. Like others with his handicap, he is reticent
with those whom he does not trust. He forms strong emotional attachments for those
whom he likes. He is very loyal to his friends. He is neat and cleanly in personal habits,
and he pays special attention to his hands, since they are 50 important as a means
of communication.
S. does his work well alone but needs much encouragement and guidance. While
he cannot be termed lazy, his indolent habits of the years when he merely vegetated
still obtain to some extent. He is easily discouraged, and great care must be exercised
in correcting his work. In short, the problem is an emotional one rather than one
of intellectual equipment.
There is still need for socialization. This, to be effective, involves healthy attitudes
on the part of other pupils, who must not regard him as a freak or as inferior. As
Merry remarks, "It is 'apparent that S. needs, above ajl things, the social intercourse
of friends who will -enlarge his mental Held and make him feel that he is in active
touch with the world."
It is apparent from this case and from others that, given normal capaci-
ties, the deaf-blind are capable of training. Also, the individual case
method of treatment is doubtless preferable to group methods. In com-
menting on the educational problems of the deaf-blind, among other mat-
ters, Merry (1930, p. 148) also mentions the following:
"It seems probable that the deafness of a deaf-blind individual is responsible for
a greater share of his mental retardation than is his blindness. Serious dearth of vocab-